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A SONG OF EXPECTANCY. 





By John B. Tabb. 


Time will tell us; only wait; 
He alone the secret knows, 

He alone the Delphic gate 
Shuts, or open throws. 


Time will tell us. Kind is he: 
Sorrow wins not by delay, 
But the wine of Joy to be 
Ripens day by day. 
—yYouth’s Companion. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The next National Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held during the first week 
of April, in Washington, D. C. 


At their recent meetings the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor 
and the Pennsylvania State Grange 
each passed a_ resolution favoring 
woman suffrage. 


The National College Equal Suf- 
frage League has made the _ un- 
precedented gain of 1309 new mem- 


bers during the past year. 


In England, the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, of which 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett is 
president, reports that there is six 
times as much demand for its litera- 
ture now as there was two months 
ago. 


Mr. George Foster Peabody is re- 
ported as saying that he never found 
himself so popular as since he be- 
came president of the Men’s League 


for Woman Suffrage. 





All who can do so should attend 
the Sixth Annual Conference on Child 
Labor, which is to be held in Boston, 
beginning Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
13, and closing the next Saturday 
morning. All the meetings will be 
held in the hall of the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Liberal Arts, 688 
Boylston street, except that of Friday 
noon, Jan. 14. This will be a mass 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, addressed 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 





While a very interesting program 
has been prepared, we observe that 
only two women are to give addresses 
at the general meetings, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley: and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
of New York. All our readers know 
Mrs. Kelley. Mrs. Harriman is presi- 
dent of the Colony Club in New York 
City, and has lately become a member 
of the Equal Franchise League. The 
only other woman on the program 
is Grace F. Ward of Boston, who is 
to speak at one of the section meet- 


ings on “Proof of Age Records.” We 
also observe that there is no woman 
among the officers of the National 
Child Labor Committee; that there 
are only two women on its board of 
fifteen trustees, and only four women 
among the 31 “Members of the Com- 
mittee in Addition to the Trustees.” 
These numbers seem to us dispropor- 
tionate. 


Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon, in 
an interview in a New York paper, 
is reported as ridiculing woman suf- 
frage, and saying that no woman who 
is earning $5000 a year is a suffragist: 
“Why should she be?” Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young is a suffragist, and her 
salary as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools is $10,000 a year. We 
do not know the incomes of Ellen 
Terry, Julia Marlowe, or President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, but 
they are undoubtedly large, and all 
these ladies are suffragists. Indeed, 
it would probably be harder to find 
a woman earning $5000 a year by her 
own abilities who is not a suffragist 
than one who is. Mrs. Bacon is also 
reported as saying that she herself 
could earn $10,000 a year by her pen, 
if she could give four hours a day to 
writing, but that she could not do 
so without neglecting her husband 
and family. Considering how very 
few writers, male or female, earn 
$10,000 a year, this is rather a daring 
statement. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Anna C. Hedger has resigned 
the principalship of the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls in New York 
City to become the head of the new 
department of household economics in 
the University of New Zealand. She 
has been chosen for this important 
position by a special envoy, following 
an investigation of the work of the 
leading instructors in domestic econ- 
omy in England, Canada and the 
United States. Miss Hedger will be 
a full professor of the university. 
She has a four years’ contract, which 
allows her an assistant of her own 
choosing and provides for a year’s 
study abroad for both of them. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association at 
its annual meeting in this city last 
week. In her address Mrs. Richards 
enumerated the purposes of the asso- 
ciation as follows: 

First, a willingness to learn, the ac- 
ceptance of a need to know; second, as 
a result, a hearty support for investi- 
gation, for scientific research and the 
acquisition of knowledge, even if it is 
contrary to preconceived ideas or to 
early training; third, the immediate 
application of this acquired knowledge 
to matters of daily living, to the end 
that human efficiency may be in- 
creased. We have just passed through 
an iconoclastic age; we are entering 
upon a period of constructive meas- 
ures. The family meeting place, the 
home and its maintenance, are in the 
focus of sociologic and economic study. 
All the resources of science should be 
brought to bear at once upon its estab- 
lishment upon modern lines in har- 
mony with modern conditions. 





Miss Anna B. Murray of Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., who was graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1908, and 
then took a post-graduate course at 
Simmons College, has been appointed 
secretary to the president of Berea 
College in Kentucky. 





At a meeting held recently by the 
seniors of the Liberty (Mo.) Ladies’ 
College, “Votes for Women” was en- 
dorsed unanimously. . a ee 





NEW SUFFRAGE CARD. 





An attractive new postal card rep- 
resents a pretty child (Mrs. 
Ware Dennett’s youngest) standing 
against a background of vines and 
shrubbery, and holding a_ white 
streamer with the words, “I wish 
mother could vote!” These cards may 
be ordered from the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 585 
Boylston street, Boston; price, two for 





five cents. 


Mary, 














COL. T. W. 
THE AH MING TRAGEDY.* 


By Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


We who live in the light of the 
twentieth century find it hard to com- 
prehend the curious and unnatural 
state of things which lasted almost 
until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Was there really a time when 
“universal suffrage” meant only half 
the human race, and when women 
were excluded from voting like chil- 
dren, idiots and criminals? We ask 
ourselves how the real public senti- 
ment was got at, in those days; and 
with what justice women were ex- 
pected to obey laws which they had 
no hand in forming? It appears from 
the books of the last century that Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s definition of slavery 
was often quoted: “To be enslaved 
is to have governors whom other men 
have set over us, and be subject to 
laws made by the representatives of 
others, without having representatives 
of our own to give consent in our 
behalf.” How could any one help 
seeing how precisely all this described 
the position of women in all those 
years? 

The trouble is that nobody can now 
answer these conundrums. The 
ycunger set of people have grown up 
under woman suffrage; and among 
the older ones you cannot find one 
who does not inform you that he or 
she was a pioneer in the woman suf- 
frage movement. Very old people tell 
us that it was just so after the aboli- 


tion of American slavery; and that 
everybody at once claimed to have 
been an original abolitionist. It is so, 


at any rate, now. The period before 
women voted seems already a part of 
ancient history. Fortunately, the 
newspapers of the last century fur- 
nish us with some information. 

We judge from contemporary testi- 
mony—as for instance from Mr. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
which was considered in its day a re- 
markable production, and is not yet 
obsolete—that woman suffrage, about 
the year 1888, had distributed itself 
quite widely across the continent, so 
that there were many partial experi- 


ments. There were fourteen States 
and four Territories where women 
could vote on school matters; two 


States where they could vote on liq- 
uor licenses, though indirectly; one 
State where they could vote at munici- 
pal elections, and one Territory where 


*The Boston Globe in 1889 asked a num- 
ber of suffragists to write imaginary ac- 
counts, describing how the granting of 
the ballot to women was brought about. 
in or near the year 1900. The following 
brilliant sketch was contributed by Colonel 
Higginson. 
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they could vote for State officers. 
These various experiments certainly 
showed a tendency toward progress, 
just as each advancing wave of the 
ocean shows a tendency toward high 
tide. Still, there are always a great 
many Mrs. Partingtons who do not 
see this; and so there were, even in 
1888, a great many elderly gentlemen 
and ladies who still plied the broom. 
Nevertheless, people were plainly 
growing used to the presence of wom- 
en at the voting-places, and they 
were received in most places with 
great courtesy. ... 

It is, on the whole, curious to see 
how well women vindicated, in these 
first experiments, the predictions of 
their friends. James Freeman Clarke, 
one of the most eminent preachers of 
the last century, had pointed out that 
the first effect of women’s voting 
would probably be a great increase of 
majorities, since their votes would at 
first duplicate those of the men by 
whose side they voted; and so it often 
proved. By degrees, as he also pre- 
dicted, they showed more individuali- 
ty; and this, instead of dividing fami- 
lies, tended rather to unite them; and 
it was observed that husbands and 
Wives were never so tender to each 
other as just before an election, when 
each had a little doubt as to the oth- 
er’s probable vote. It had also been 
predicted by some of the more mod- 
erate advocates of the reform that 
many women would vote at first more 
by the heart than by the head, and 
that they might be too much influ- 
enced by religious zeal. It was justly 





HIGGINSON. 


remarked that this evil tendency rare- | 


ly existed among men. It must in- 
deed be admitted that women were 
at first rather too much under the in- 
fluence of their favorite pastors. The 
remarkable circumstance is that this 
soon passed away, and they mostly 
learned to recognize a demagogue as 
well in a pulpit as anywhere else, 
which was certainly a great gain. Un- 
luckily, they here and there devel- 
oped demagogues of their own sex, 
and these brought to bear some new 
and dangerous political devices; but 
after al! it was evident that the mass 
of women, even more than the mass of 
men, intended to vote right. That 
any great extension of the suffrage 
could take place without bringing 
about some period of temporary effer- 
vescence and extravagance, could 
surely not have been expected by any- 
body. 

This was the state of things when 
the great Ah Ming tragedy burst upon 


the community, and—as is still fresh- | ; 
| anc 


itraditions, was recently received into 
| 


| of the Six Nations. This honor, which 


ly remembered—carried the whole 
public opinion of the nation farther on 
within a week than it had been previ- 
ously advanced in years. It is agreed 
by all the aged persons whom we have 
consulted that nothing since the John 
Brown raid, or the publication of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” had so stirred 
the public mind. The whole affair, 
indeed, bore a close analogy to some 
of the more startling incidents in Mrs. 
Stowe’s once celebrated work. It oc- 
curred about the beginning of the year 
1900. A young lady of a good family, 
Miss Abby Rathbone, had taught in a 


(Continued on page 6.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louise Hirsch is deputy coun- 
ty clerk of Thurston County, Neb. 


Miss Ida Lewis, keeper of Lime 
Rock Lighthouse, and known as the 
Grace Darling of America, received 
Shristmas gifts from all over the 
2ountry. 


Madame S. Curie of Paris, the dis- 
“overer of radium, was elected honor- 
ary associate member of the Ameri- 
van Chemical Society, which met in 
Boston last week. 


Miss Ethel C. Macomber, secretary 
of the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of Massachusetts, edits the de- 
partment of “Woman’s Progress” in 
the new Twentieth Century Magazine. 


Ths Susan B. Anthony Club of Cin- 
cinnati, O., passed resolutions of love 
and reverence for her former son and 
citizen, Henry B. Blackwell, who not 
only wedded Lucy Stone, but also her 
life work, and beautified not only her 
life, but the lives of all with whom he 
‘ame in contact. 

Mrs. M. E. Read has for twenty-five 
years performed in a most satisfac- 
tory manner all the duties of passen- 
ger agent at the Ardmore station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. She has 
in her long term of office done much 
in recommending the improvements 
whereby, the station has been kept up 
with the growth of Ardmore from a 
village to a large, wealthy town. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been 
elected president of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. The Chicago 
Record-Herald says: “There will be 
general agreement that she is worthy 
of the honor, as there is general agree- 
ment that she has amply justified her 
election to the office of superintendent 
ot the Chicago public schools.” 


Mrs. H. W. Allen of Spokane, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, has just been 
presented with an embossed and en- 
graved gold medal from the officers 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Allen was director of the 
woman’s department, and collected a 
magnificent exhibit of arts and 
crafts by the woinen of Washington. 





| Mrs. 


|was conferred 
| performed as they have been in the 
| Iroquois Federation for centuries, will 
| mate rially assist Mrs. Troy in her re- 


| 
| searches. 


iShe and 


Mrs. Dickinson, mail 
messenger West Brook- 
| field and New Braintree post offices, 
lcarried a heavily weighted post*Christ- 
| mas mail pouch on her back over 
three miles of snow-packed roads im- 
| passable to vehicles, and then contin- 
|}ued the trip in a team. She finished 
only 40 minutes behind schedule time 
| and in comparatively good condition. 
| Mrs. 
| worked for over 
| Australian gold mines, 
| 

| 


|She discovered the secret of treating 


Sanford L. 
between the 





Parnell, who has 


years in the 


Barton 
forty 
has made fame 


and fortune for herself as an assayist. 


ore before roasting it, so that as much 
| gold as brownstone could be obtained 
Mrs. Parnell, it is said, in- 


|} from it. 
England 


|tends to found a college in 
'for women, where they will be trained 
to be practical miners. 

Mrs. Russell Sage, “as a descendant 
of Abraham Pierson, the first presi- 
dent of Yale,” offers Yale University 
the gift of $650,000 to meet the en- 


tire cost of securing a beautiful thirty- 
Co-incident with this 
munificent gift is the offer of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman to the State of New 
York of ten thousand acres of the 
| famous Harriman estate in Orange 


|County to be used forever as a great 


lacre park. 


| pabite park. 

Helen Troy of Auburn, N. Y., 
| who has spent fifteen years in study 
research regarding the Iroquois 


full membership with the survivors 


through mystic rites 


She has already published 
based on the Indian folklore. 
Mrs. Thomas, an educated 
Onandaga woman, are compiling a 
lexicon of the languages of the Six 
Nations. 


poems 
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WOMEN VOTE IN MICHIGAN. 





One of the first bonding proposi- 
tions on which women in Michigan 
have been allowed to vote under the 
tax-paying clause in the new constitu- 
tion has just been decided. The De- 
troit Free Press of Dec. 29 says: 

Women, in groups, singly or accom- 
panied by husbands, marched to the 
polls in Trenton and Grosse Ile yes- 
terday to express by ballot their 
wishes as to a municipal bridge to 
cross the west channel from Trenton 
to Grosse Ile. 

All Was Orderly. 

There was no confusion, and the 
heart of the suffragis' would have 
swelled with pride to see the young 
and old women, pretty, well dressed 
and otherwise, marching up to Super- 
visor William Butler or Justice Jones 
to place a ballot in the box. 

Many Swear in Ballot. 

Many had neglected to register 
Christmas day, and these were re- 
quired to swear in their votes. To 
the credit of the men who stood out- 
side the rails in open-mouthed won- 
der, not a single woman’s vote was 
challenged. Supervisor Butler knew 
them all and was able to call them by 
name to the inspectors and clerks. 


Not a “Cuss Word.” 

None of the women, except the 
very young matrons who held prop- 
erty jointly with their husbands, dis- 
played any signs of nervousness, and 
when the polls closed Supervisor But- 
ler was ready to make affidavit that 
not a single “cuss word’ had been 
heard around the voting place all day. 

Women Against Bond Issue. 

The count showed that the proposi- 
tion to issue bonds for the building of 
the bridge had been lost by a majori- 
ty of 83 votes. A total of 679 votes 
was cast in the two precincts, 298 
votes being for the scheme and 381 
against it. At the voting booth on 
the mainland where the village and 
country as well as residents on the 
west side of Grosse Ile voted, 278 
votes were in favor of the proposition 
and 248 in opposition. At the island 
booth, where residents of the east 
side of the island voted, there were 
but 20 votes for the plan and 133 
against it. At the mainland booth, 92 
women voted and on the island 34. It 
is said the majority of them voted 
against the bond issue. 

Miss Alice M. Boutell, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Michigan E. S. A., 
writes: 

“It seems that the women of Grosse 
lle in particular were opposed to the 
bridge, but thought they had nothing 
to say about it until they were in- 
formed through the press, at the in- 
stigation of Mrs. Arthur, that, owing 
to the efforts of the suffragists, they 
did now have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves.” 


THEIR BLIND SIDE, 





An appeal against woman suffrage 
has just been signed by a number of 
prominent Massachusetts men. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard, ex- 
Gov. Guild, and many of the other 
signers were members in 1895 of the 
Massachusetts Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion, an organization formed in that 
year to work against the ballot for 
women. That association published a 
list of reasons why people should vote 
against woman suffrage. One was, 
“Because women suffer no injustice in 
Massachusetts.” 

Then, as now, the average pay of a 
male teacher in the public schools 
of Massachusetts was about three 
times that of a female teacher. In 
addition, at that time the law of in- 
heritance between husband and wife 
was glaringly unjust to widows. What 
was worse, no married mother in Mas- 
sachusetts had any legal rights over 
her minor children, so long as she 
lived with her husband. It was not 
until seven years afterwards that the 
suffragists secured the passage of the 
law making fathers and mothers 
equal guardians of their children. 
The following case, which actually 
happened in a _ neighboring State, 
could have happened at that time in 
Massachusetts, and could happen to- 
day in 34 out of the 46 States of the 
Union: 


A Chinaman had married a respect- 
able Irishwoman. When their first 
child was three days old, the husband 
gave it to his brother, to be taken 
away to China and brought up there. 
The mother, through the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
appealed ‘to the courts. The judge 
promptly decided that the husband 
was within his legal rights. He was 
the sole legal owner of the baby; he 
had the sole right to say what should 
be done with it. 

These distinguished gentlemen saw 
“no injustice” in that state of things. 
The inference is plain. They may 
know a great deal about some other 
subjects, but they are not good judges 
as to what constitutes justice to 


women. A... & 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Mary M. Wolfe has been appoint- 
ed clinical professor of psychiatry in 
the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Wolfe was graduated from 
Bucknell University, bachelor of arts, 
in 1896; from the Medical Department, 
University of Michigan, in 1899; was 
appointed assistant physician at the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Nor- 
ristown in August, 1899; was appoint- 
ed chief resident physician to the 
Women’s Department of the same hos- 
pital Feb. 1, 1901. She. resigned the 
latter position last October. 





The only woman railroad surgeon 
is Dr. Sophie Herzog of Brazoria, 
Tex. Dr. Herzog was born in 
Vienna, Austria, and came to the 
United States in 1886. She studied 
medicine and _ surgery, and _ for 
nine years after her graduation she 
practised her profession in New York 
State. Then she went to Brazoria, 
where she has lived ever since. Her 
fame as a surgeon spread abroad dur- 
ing the construction of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railroad. La- 
borers were hurt in accidents and 
she was called to attend to injuries, 
with the result that she was appoint- 
ed surgeon for the road. No matter 
what time of day or night she is 
needed, she will go by any sort of a 
conveyance to the scene of railroad 
accident or other trouble. It is said 
that Dr. Herzog has a necklace of 
twenty-three bullets which she extract- 
ed from twenty-two wounded men, all 
of whom are living to testify as to 
her skill. F. M. A. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 





That chivalry is not dead in the 
twentieth century is shown by the 
coming forward of the suffrage broth- 
ers. Leading all the rest at this time 
is Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, whose strong, sane 
article in the Ladies’ World on “Wom- 
an Suffrage: Its Present Position and 
Future,” is being printed entire or 
in part in numerous newspapers, thus 
carrying conviction in ever-widening 
circles. With prophetic vision, Justice 
Brewer says: “Female suffrage will 
come. Not fully at once, but by vary- 
ing steps.” 





In a published interview accorded 
to Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, Mr. John 
Bigelow, ex-ambassador to France, 
former Secretary of State of New 
York, president of the Century Club, 
holder of other public positions and 
author of some twenty scholarly vol- 
umes, gave cogent reasons for having 
been a suffragist all his life. “There 
is no reason,” he said, “for giving the 
vote to all men which does not imply 
a corresponding extension to women.” 
Continuing, Mr. Bigelow said: 

Women themselves, even some of 
those who believe in suffrage in an 
academic way, do not realize, I think, 
what it would mean to them. If not 
an Irishman could vote in the United 
States the whole Irish race would in- 
sensibly sink to a lower level in this 
country. If the Germans could not 
vote our German immigrants would be 
held far lower than they are. If the 
Masons, the Catholics, the Jews or 
any other class or race of our popula- 
tion were prohibited from voting, that 
class would occupy a distinctly lower 
place in the power and public esteem 
than it does now. Women, as a class 
of the population, are on that lower 
level today and do not recognize it. 
They would not realize the difference 
even for some time after obtaining the 
ballot. But after they had learned 
how to use it they would come to un- 
derstand the difference it would make 
in the whole status of their sex. The 
final result turned out by the whole 
machinery of government is always a 





compromise among all the different 
elements in the electorate. Women 


would take their place as one of these 
elements and would have an effect 
upon the final result. I think that not 
only women need that effect, but civ- 
ilization also needs it. 





In an address to the Social Service 
League General Ferdinand C. Latrobe, 
seven times mayor of Baltimore, de- 
clared himself in favor of municipal 
suffrage for women. His announce- 
ment was received with enthusiasm. 
In taking this stand General Latrobe 
was following the lead of John J. 
Mahon, head of the Democratic or- 
ganization of Maryland, who with his 
wife has openly joined the suffrage 
ranks in Baltimore. Mr. Mahon has 
promised to support a municipal wom- 
an suffrage bill. 





Chancellor James R. Day of Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University told a gath- 
ering of alumni in Washington that 
he was for woman suffrage but dis- 
approved of women throwing bricks. 





At the benefit performance of 
“Sham” given in the Garrick Theatre. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 23, for the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association, 
by Miss Henrietta Crossman, herself 
an enthusiastic suffragist, Mr. Scott 
Nearing, instructor in economics at 
the University of Pennsylvania, made 
a suffrage speech between acts. He 
brought down the house when he said: 


Society needs the woman voter. 
Women are famous house-cleaners. I 
know one woman who takes a skewer 
and carefully picks the dust out of the 
cracks between the floor’ boards. 
Imagine a skewer dexterously inserted 
into the devious cracks and crannies 
of our municipal flooring! What 
would it not reveal? 





To this list of brothers who are lend- 
ing aid and comfort to the suffrage 
movement, add the three thousand 
men in France, all voters, who have 
signed the petition claiming the vote 
for women. F. M. A. 





BELGIUM’S QUEEN A DOCTOR. 





Queen Elizabeth, wife of Albert, the 
new King of the Belgians, is a daugh- 
ter of the late Duke Karl Theodor of 
Bavaria, physician and oculist, and 
she has inherited her father’s scien- 
tific tastes. She began the study of 
medicine at the age of sixteen under 
his guidance, and shortly before her 
marriage she took her M. D. degree 
at Leipzig. Since then she has con- 
tinued her medical studies at Brussels, 
where she has founded the Albert- 
Elizabeth dispensary for poor tuber- 
culosis patients. 





MYRA KELLY ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION. 





Myra Kelly, the literary discoverer 
of the youthful Yiddish American, has 
written an interesting paper on “The 


{American Public School as a Factor 


in International Conciliation’ (Ameri- 
can Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 501 W. 116th St., New York 
City). In this she shows in sparkling 
style that the public school is an in- 
fluence promoting harmony between 
alien races by subtly inculcating 
among the children and their parents 
of many races “true democracy and 
man’s brotherhood to man.” She 
says: “At school the child is taught 
in history of the heroism and the 
strength of men and nations other 
than his own; he learns with some 
degree of consternation that Chris- 
topher Columbus was a ‘Dago,’ George 
Washington was an officer in the Eng- 
lish army, and Christ our Lord, a 
Jew.” 





EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 





As our readers will remember, a spe- 
cial commission (composed wholly of 
men), was appointed by Mayor 
McClellan of New York to in- 
quire into and report upon _ the 
question of equalizing the salaries 
of men and women teachers. The 
commission reports that it would cost 
from $7,000,000 to $11,000,000, accord- 
ing to the thoroughness with which it 
was carried out. 

One of the points emphasized by 
the commission is that the rate of pay 
which will attract women of high qual- 
ity does not suffice to attract men of 
an equally high grade. The Christian 
Science Monitor says: 

“Four different methods of meeting 
the situation are presented, every one 
of which, seeing that it draws a dis- 





tinction between women and men do 





ing the same kind and quality of work, 
must be regarded as a makeshift 
proposition. 

Some day, and soon, the whole mat- 
ter will have to be considered en- 
tirely regardless of the cost involved 
and entirely regardless of sex. It 
must eventually, that is, be settled 
upon the basis of a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work for women and 
men alike. 





THE NORWEGIAN ELECTION, 





We lately published an account of 
the recent Parliamentary election in 
Norway, the first in any European 
country in which women could take 
part. That report was from a corre- 
spondent of the Paris Figaro. A cor- 
respondent of Le Temps writes from 
Christiania: 


“For the first time Norwegian wom- 
en, already electors and eligible, for 
same years past, in communal elec- 
tions, take part in the legislative elec- 
tions. This innovation marks their 
entry into political life. 


A Calm Revolution. 


“It was practically a little revolution 
that took place here in Christiania last. 
Monday. This revolution was carried 
out with utmost calmness, as befits a 
country where the fjords compress the 
ocean storms, and one might think, 
also, the passions of men and women. 


Party Results Unchanged. 
“Today, more than’ twenty-four 
hours after the voting, we finally know 
the result of the election in the capi- 
tal: the conservatives keep their three 
seats, while the socialists hold their 
own in the two labor districts. 


“Conservative-Liberals.” 

“It should be said at once, however, 
that the label ‘conservative’ does not 
in Norway cover at all the same kind 
of goods as in France. Here the con- 
servatives are all ‘liberals,’ in the full- 
est sense of the word, in its  philo- 
sophic, economic sense. They defend 
the doctrine of ‘liberalism’ and ‘in- 
dividual liberty’ in opposition to the 
disquieting stateism of the ‘consolidat- 
ed Left’ and of the ‘Norwegian labor 
party. Mme. Anna Rogstad, the first 
woman elected to the Storthing, as 
substitute for one of the leaders of 
these conservative ‘liberals,’ Mr. Brat- 
lie, defends very ably just this posi- 
tion, the rights of the individual as 
opposed to undue State interference. 


The Woman Candidate. 

“IT heard Mme. Anna Rogstad Sun- 
day evening in a great address, in the 
course of which she expounded her 
program point by point as compared 
with those of other Norwegian parties. 

“That she, as candidate, showed her- 
self perfectly at home in all the details 
of party politics and Nerwegian legis- 
lation, was notning to be wondered at. 
What one could not fail to admire es- 
pecially was the sustained interest and 
attention of those present—some 1,200 
persons, including not less than 700 to 
800 women. These Norwegian women, 
for it is they who interest us particu- 
larly at this time, followed the har- 
angue of Mme. Rogstad more religious- 
ly than women with us would a 
preaching service or a sermon. Truly, 
a wise people! A worthy people! A 
calm people, a sojourn among whom 
would seem to be an excellent cure for 
persons as enervated as we! 


Women Voted Calmly. 


“Not at all disconcerted at finding 
themselves at political meetings, these 
Norwegian women were no more so 
the next day over the casting of their 
ballots. In vain I sought to catch on 
the face of any of those who went to 
fulfill their electoral duty, any expres- 
sion of wonder or doubt, or even of joy 
or satisfaction. Nothing, notning. 
nothing! The women of Christiania 
went to the polling places as_ they 
would go to the postoffice, and dropped 
their envelopes—for here the ballot 
has an envelope—into the ballot box 
as they would have put a letter in the 
mail. This little revolution, this entry 
of women into political life in a Euro- 
pean country whose capital is but for- 
ty-six hours from Paris, nobody here 
seems to mistrust. Amid like calm- 
ness, a few years ago, the separation 
from Sweden took place. 


Workmen Vote with Wives. 


“Toward the end of the day—voting 
goes on here till nine in the evening— 
it was a curious sight to see in the 
labor districts, the men coming from 
their work, with their bare-headed 
wives, to vote together and little sur- 
prised to find themselves united in the 
exercise of political rights. I noted 
one young working women, who could 
bot at all understand why it was de- 
sired to separate her from her hus- 
band that she might, in an isolated 
booth, discharge her duty as a citizen 
in full independence. 


Voted Like Old Hands. 


On the whole, however, there was 
not the least hesitation on the part of 
the women. They went to the solitary 
booth and to the ballot-box as if long 
experience had accustomed them to 
the practice of voting. And this very 
fact seems to prove that women in 
this country were ready to profit by a 
law and a right, for which in France— 
is it not so?—even to wish to contend 
would somewhat compromise one’s 
reputation and cast a doubt on one’s 
mental soundness. ‘Truth on this 
side, error on that!’” 


THE AH MING TRAGEDY. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


mission Sunday school, established for 
the Chinese in New York City by St. 
George’s Church, under the direction 
of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 
There was one particularly bright and 
promising pupil, Ah Ming, who had 
become a professed convert to Chris- 
tianity; and Miss Rathbone was led 
somehow or other to formthe mistaken 
project of marrying him and going 
out with him as a missionary to China. 
They found with some difficulty a 
clergyman to marry them, the Chinese 
being but eighteen and she but twen- 
ty-one, and they lived together a few 
months, she having a little property. 
At the end of that time he suddenly 
left her, through the plotting, as she 
always declared, of an elder brother 
who lived in San Francisco. He car- 
ried Ah Ming off with him, amid some 
natural indignation on her part, and 
smiling disavowal from the brother. 
Two months later she received authen- 
tic news of her husband’s death, and 
a few months after that she gave birth 
to a little girl. She supported the 
child by giving music lessons, and 
there remained only her name to con- 
nect her with the Chinese race. On 
Christmas Day, 1900, as she was ar- 
ranging with her child a little Christ- 
mas tree, a Chinaman came softly in, 
stood placidly before her, and held out 
a will made by her boy husband; be- 
fore he left New York, appointing his 
brother, Lee Ming, the guardian of 
the child. She rising in anger to order 
him out of the house, he stepped gent- 
ly into the passage and returned with 
a policeman, who explained to her 
that she had absolutely no legal right 
to her child, and that Lee Ming pro- 
posed to carry the little girl, Amy, to 
San Francisco with him on the next 
morning. It ended, of course, in an 
appeal to the surrogate (called else- 
where judge of probate), and in long 
hearings, which were fully reported in 
the newspapers of the day. The 
mother’s case was represented, it will 
be remembered, by Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor, while Gen. B. F. Butler ap- 
peared for the Chinaman. 

It unfortunately appeared, from the 
very first, that the mother had no 
shadow of a case in law. The statute 
of testamentary guardianship in New 
York State was at that time modelled 
closely upon the original statute (12 
Charles IL. c. 24) upon which all our 
modern statutes on that point are 
based. The New York law ran thus 
(Revised Statutes, 1875, III. 167): 

“Every father, whether of full age 
or a minor, of a child likely to be born, 
or of any living child under the age 
of twenty-one years, and unamrried, 
may by his deed or last will duly exe- 
cuted . . . dispose of the custody and 
tuition of such child during its minori- 
ty, or for any less time, to any person 
or persons in possession or remain- 
der.” 

There was no way of evading this 
formidable enactment. It was admit- 
ted that, for a time, an act had been 
in existence requiring the assent of 
the mother, if living, to this guardian- 
ship; but this provision, passed by the 
Assembly in 1862-63, had been soon 
rescinded, and was not to be found in 
the New York Statutes as codified in 
1867 (II. 156), nor, of course, in the 
statutes as they appeared in 1875. It 
was shown, moreover, that in the case 
of Sackett’s Estate the surrogate had 
pointed out the extreme inconvenience 
(to the Court) of this act in protec- 
tion of mothers, laying down the law 
thus: 

“Until the act of 1863 it [the right of 
testamentary guardianship] could be 
exercised by the father alone, with- 
out or in direct opposition to the 
mother’s consent. |Blackface our 
own.] By that act the consent of the 
mother, if living, is required, and I 
have been frequently compelled since 
its passage to set aside as null the ap- 
pointment of a guardian for a minor 
made by the will of the father where 
the surviving mother had not signified 
her concurrence.” (1 Tucker, 84.) 

It was therefore fairly enough urged 
that, as the act of 1863 had been re- 
pealed, this was a case where the 
mother’s conrent was plainly not re- 
quired, and where the child must be 
delivered to the dead father’s repre- 
sentative, “even in direct opposition 
to the mother’s consent,” as Mr. 
Tucker had curiously phrased it. It 
was naturally pointed out, moreover, 
that the law must have been altered 
expressly to get rid of just that in- 
convenience which surrogates and 
testamentary guardians had experi- 
enced at the hands of unreasonable 
mothers, vaguely fancying that they 
had some rights in a child. As there 
was no question as to the authenticity 
of the will, or as to the right of the 
father, though an alien and under 
age, to make one, there seemed to be 
but one course to pursue. True, Gen- 
eral Pryor offered evidence at the 
final hearing to show that the claim- 
ant, Lee Ming, was one of the most 
disreputable Chinamen in San Fran- 
cisco, and that he was popularly sus- 
pected of being chief proprietor of the 
worst den of infamy in Chinatown; 
and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children appeared by their 
president to protest against the evi- 
dent purpose with which he was tak- 
ing the child Amy away. The surro- 
gate, however, explained that such evi- 
dence could have no legal bearing, and 
that any interference on that ground 
must take place in San Francisco, or 
not at all. (116 N. Y. Reports, 39.) 
The child was, therefore, necessarily 
awarded to the claimant, against her 
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desperate resistance, as she clung to 
her mother, who, happily, fell in a 
dead swoon on hearing the decision, 
so that there was no unseemly dis- 
order in the  surrogate’s office, 
although there was certainly a good 
deal of excitement among the men 
and women outside. 

The agitation in the community was, 
however, very great. An indignation 
meeting was hastily called at Chicker- 
ing Hall, and was presided over by the 
venerable George William Curtis, who 
denounced with his old-time eloquence 
the infamy of a law which would take 
a little girl from her mother, and car- 
ry her, in all probability, to a life of 
hopeless shame, merely because of a 


' provision in the will made ten years 


ago by a boy-father, who had never 


‘seen the child or supported the 


mother. In answer to the plea of the 
lawyers, that the statute dated back to 
Charles II, Mr. Curtis quoted, with 
ringing eloquence, the answer of Sir 
Samuel Romilly to a similar plea: 
“What care I whether a law so out- 
rageous was made by one set of bar- 
barians or another?” A forcible res- 
cue was freely talked of, but, as usual, 
the party of law and order prevailed; 
Lee Ming and little Amy being tem- 
porarily lodged, for safety, in the new 
jail. The next day (Jan. 10, 1900), 
they entered a carriage which bore 
them safely on board the Jersey ferry- 
boat, although surrounded by an angry 
mob, consisting largely of women, 
among whom were many members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which Mrs. Ming had been 
an active member. The mother her- 
self was nowhere to be seen, but a 
plain carriage, closely curtained, drove 
on board the ferryboat just after the 
embarkation of the Chinaman. Once 
on board the boat, where a large force 
of police kept order, the carriage door 
opened, and Mrs. Ming descended, per- 
fectly calm to all appearance, and with 
her a lady wearing a veil, but said to 
have been recognized as one of Mr. 
McAllister’s celebrated four hundred. 
This lady, having beckoned to a ser- 
geant of police, conveyed something 
into his hand, after which the China- 
man and the little girl were brought 
forward, and the latter was permitted 
to run eagerly to her mother’s arms 
for a last farewell. The veiled lady 
then had another interview with Lee 
Ming, always bland, who, upon similar 
persuasion, consented that the mother 
and daughter should have a last pri- 
vate interview near the open stern of 
the boat, the police keeping off the 
crowd of passengers, most of whom 
had, by this time, congregated at the 
bow, as the boat was approaching the 
Jersey shore, though much _ hindered 
by the floating ice. The mother, whe 
showed remarkable calmness, held lit- 
tle Amy by the hand, talking to her in 
a low voice, as they walked up and 
down. Suddenly, to the horror of all, 
she ran rapidly to the stern of the 
boat, dragged the child under the 
chain, and threw herself with Amy 
into the water. The. police at once 
ran to the spot, but the bodies sank 
immediately beneath a large ice-floe, 
and were not recovered until, several 
hours later, they floated into the slip, 
still clasped in each other’s arms. 

The boat soon reached the shore, 
where a mob of Jersey longshoremen 
were waiting to receive it, with whom 
Lee Ming would doubtless have fared 
hard, but that he was protected by a 
strong detachment of our excellent 
police, and was at length hurried away 
and concealed, still smiling. The ex- 
citement that followed is vividly re- 
membered. Every one saw the atro- 
cious inhumanity of a law which gave 
the living mother less power over the 
child than the dead father who had 
never even seenit. Every one saw that, 
if women had had votes, the law of 1863, 
which protected the mother, would 
never have been repealed. In quick 
succession, the States of the Union re- 
pealed or modified the law of testa- 
mentary guardianship, where they had 
it, even though it had come down to 
them from the days of the Merry Mon- 
arch himself. Going beyond this, how- 
ever, they guarded against the very 
possibility of such wicked laws by giv- 
ing women the right of suffrage, as 
the only sure self-protection. Not con- 
tent even with this, both of the great 
national parties united in promptly en- 
acting that sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, which has long since 
given to women its safeguard; and 
which was not, however, ratified by 
the necessary three-fourths of the 
States until just two years after the 
original tragedy. The whole event 
only adds another to the repeated 
proofs that mankind is more easily 
stirred by one picturesque incident, 
especially where a woman is involved 
in it, than by all the logic that can 
be crowded into the whole session of 
a State Legislature. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Connecticut. 





The 40th annual meeting of the 
Connecticut W. S. A. was held in Meri- 
den, Oct. 22. There was a large at- 
tendance. The day was notable for 
the interest manifested and the hope- 
ful outlook that prevailed. 

The new clubs recently formed 
brought enthusiasm with them, espe- 
cially the Equal Franchise League of 
Greenwich, and Long Ridge Club, with 
its members scattered among the hills 
at long distance, but who faithfully at- 


phere of the convention was sur- 
charged with encouragement. The 
reports all gave evidence of the year 
1909 being a good one for suffrage in 
slow-awakening Connecticut. The P. 
E. Club of Meriden, who entertained, 
felt that the convention was an edu- 
cator for the public. The press gave 
generous reports, and a fine editorial 
appeared in’ the evening paper, the 
Journal. 

Mrs. E. D. Bacon presided. Mrs. 
Mary J. Rogers gave the address of 
welcome, and Mrs. Bacon responded. 

The minutes of the last annual 
meeting are always of _ interest, 
through Miss Burr’s ability in making 
them a pleasant story. 

A Year of Progress. 


Mrs. Bacon’s address was an inter- 
esting review of the suffrage move- 
ment. Four new clubs had been or- 
ganized, three in New Haven, Hart- 
ford and Meriden, largely through the 
efforts of Mrs. Ella Reeve Bloor of 
Waterbury, superintendent of the in- 
dustry department, and the fourth, a 
most promising one, came into exist- 
ence in Greenwich. Its nearness to 
New York, and the fact that many 
women of the large city summer there 
make this club important in the eyes 
of Connecticut suffragists. Miss Ade- 
laide B. Hyde is president of this club. 

A Splendid Report. 

The report of the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, was 
most encouraging. She showed that 
we had gained largely in organiza- 
tion and in membership, and had had 
more items in the newspapers than 
ever before. Over 244 feet of clip- 
pings by the ten press superintend- 
ents were hung in the hall. Mrs. Ken- 
drick has distributed 36,000 pages of 
literature, given 60 addresses, and 
written 1511 letters and postals, be- 
sides doing much other work. 

In the afternoon Mrs. J. T. Sunder- 
land of the Hartford school board 
spoke on “Some Practical Ways of 
Advancing Woman Suffrage.” She 
paid a high tribute to the Woman’s 
Journal. 

Mrs. Ella Reeves Bloor spoke on 
“Up to Date Methods.” She believed 
we had been too conservative. Mrs. 
Annie S. Fenner gave a spirited talk. 


Memorial Resolutions. 


The convention spoke feelingly of 
the passing away of Henry B. Black- 
well, who had been such a bulwark 
of strength with his briliant mind to 
the suffrage cause, and passed a reso- 
Jjution of regret and sympathy. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison was praised for 
his useful life, rounded out in good 
work. His passing away was greatly 
regretted. 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford 
passed a resolution on the death of 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins, which was read 
by Miss Burr. It was a beautiful trib- 
ute to a woman whose long life was 
spent in effort to do good and help 
woman’s cause. 

Miss Adelaide B. Hyde was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. She 
presented “A Three Years’ Study of 
the English Suffragette,” that was of 
great interest. Miss Hyde was in 
London three years, and had an op- 
portunity to study the methods of the 
suffragettes, which she said were 
greatly exaggerated by the press. 

Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn gave a 
short address of intense interest, from 
the standpoint of health. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell of Boston 
gave an address on “Legal Disabilities 
of Women.” She is an able speaker, 
and held her audience’s closest atten- 
tion. 

All the old officers were re-elected 
unanimously: President, Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon, Hartford; vice-president-at- 
large, Mrs. Annie S. Fenner, New Lon- 
don; recording secretary, Miss Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr, Hartford; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, 
Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers, Meriden. Miss Adelaide B. 
Hyde, Greenwich, was appointed mem- 
ber of the national executive commit- 
tee. 

A pleasing feature was the large at- 
tendance of the young men and wom- 
en who have come into the work 
through the Political Study Clubs re- 
cently formed. 

A. A. Truesdell. 





Tennessee. 





The Tennessee Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation held its annual meeting De- 
cember 15th, at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. D. Allen. Reports were 
read by officers and chairmen of de- 
partments, showing the steady growth 
of the work throughout the State. 
The department of peace and arbitra- 
tion has been successful in getting a 
celebration of Peace Day introduced 
into many public schools, and report- 
ed a beautiful celebration by the 
Memphis Equal Suffrage Club last 
May. 

The chairman of church work, Mrs. 
Grace Reilly, reported the securing of 
local chairmen in some churches, the 
distribution of much literature, and 
the securing a favorable hearing be- 
fore the Protestant Pastors’ Associa- 
tion. 


sent encouraging reports of work done 
in the eastern part of the State, with 
Knoxville as a centre. 

Mrs. M. M. Betts, corresponding sec- 
retary, read a letter to Governor Pat- 
terson, asking that he appoint women, 
as well as men, to represent Tennes- 
see on the commission recently called 
by President Taft, to meet in Wash- 
ington in January, and consider the 
reformation of our divorce laws. Gov- 
ernor Patterson responded that it 





tend the meetings. The very atmos- 











Mrs. L. Crozier French of Knoxville: 





would give him great pleasure to 
name representative women on this 
commission. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Mrs. J. D. Allen, our cour- 
ageous and able president; Mrs. W. 
A. Overall, vice-president; Miss Mar- 
garet Byrne, secretary; Mrs. M. M. 
Betts, treasurer. 

The local club of Memphis also held 
its annual election of officers, with 
the following result: 

President, Mrs. S. P. Walker; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dudley D. Saunders; 
secretary, Mrs. Grace E. W. Reilly; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Beecher. 

The local reports showed a most 
active and growing club, and the chair- 
man of Publicity, Mrs. D. D. Saunders, 
is arranging for a series of parlor 
meetngs to be held once a month, and 
to be addressed by the best speakers 
in the city, men and women, from 
which great results are hoped. 

Mattie M. Betts, 
Cor. Sec. 





West Virginia. 





Our State Convention was held in 
Wheeling on October 30. 

On account of our president being 
detained in England, where she had 
gone immediately after the sudden 
death of her husband, and then our 
deplorable loss by death of Mrs. Ful- 
ton, our recording secretary for years, 
we were like sheep without a shep- 
herd. However, we got together the 
day after the State Federation of 
Clubs closed its session. Our local 
club here, as well as the Municipal 
League in Wheeling, belongs to the 
Federation, so our same delegates 
served for both meetings. 

Large Petitions. 

Our principal work was reports of 
committees, officers, etc. The com- 
mittee on petition work reported rauch 
interest shown and large numbers of 
signers. 

Officers Elected. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. May B. Horn- 
brook, Wheeling; vice-president, Mrs. 
B. B. Ritchie, Fairmont; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Elizabeth Cum- 
mins, Wheeling; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Powell, Fairmont; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Charles E. Hawker, Fair- 
mont; auditors, Mrs. Annie C. Boyd, 
Wheeling; Mrs. Jessie G. Manley, 
Fairmont; members National execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. M. Anna Hall, 
Wheeling; delegate to National, Miss 
Cummins, Wheeling; chairman of 
press work, Mrs. M. Anna Hall. 

Resolutions. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted 
for Mrs. Nora D. Fulton, H. Clay 
Hornbrook, Judge M. H. Dent and 
Henry B. Blackwell; also the follow- 
ing: 

“We congratulate the women of 
England on the brave fight they are 
making for their freedom from 
despotic rule, and deplore the extreme 
brutality practiced on the suffragette 
prisoners in the London jail.” 

Jessie G. Manley. 

Fairmont. 





Massachusetts. 





The Boston Globe says: 

A unique New Year's greeting was 
extended to 4000 commuters in differ- 
ent parts of this city twice today by 
members of Newton Equal Franchise 
Association. 

Eighteen women who are active in 
the association visited the dozen rail- 
road stations throughout the city and 
distributed neatly printed cards to 
men and women. The cards bore the 
following inscription: 

“New Year's Greeting. 

“Justice David J. Brewer of the 
supreme court of the United 
States says: 

“‘Who is doing most effective 
work in elevating the character 
of our public schools; in cleaning 
and improving the appearance of 
our cities; in suppressing intem- 
perance and vice? 

“‘And if all feminine strength 
can be brought into active effort, 
will not the result be a wonderful 
change for the better?’ 

“Citizenship has in it the right 
to be a part of and to take 
part in making the laws or gov- 
ernment of a state or nation, and 
in this commonwealth the right 
is exercised by means of the 
ballot. 

“Why is the ballot withheld 
from the women citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts?” 

The distribution of the cards was 
in charge of five prominent members 
of the association, under the general 
direction of Mrs. George F. Lowell, 
its president. Mrs. S. L. Eaton had 
charge of the distribution in Newton 
Centre, Mrs. William Birdsall in New- 
ton Centre, Mrs. Arthur P. Gay in 
West Newton, Mrs. T. Lyman Howe 
in Newtonville and Mrs. Harriet A. 
Eager in Newton. 

The cards were handed business 
men and to women passengers as they 
boarded inward trains between 7 and 
10 this morning, and as they returned 
between 4 and 7 this afternoon. With 
few exceptions the cards were favor- 
ably received. 

Massachusetts Association—‘“At 

Home.” 

A cordial welcome is offered to the 
Massachusetts members and their 
friends at headquarters, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, on the afternoon of the 
fourth Friday of each month, when 
some phase of suffrage work will be 





informally discussed over a cup of 
tea. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for. Good Government does like- 
wise on the second Friday of each 
month. So all suffragists and “near” 
suffragists, within comfortable dis- 
tance of headquarters, can take this 
opportunity to become better acquaint- 
ed with each other and the work. On 
December 17th, Mrs. Page, the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Association, gave an 
account of what she had just seen of 
the new suffrage activity in New York. 
She described the various organiza- 
tions that are working from different 
points of view, and laid emphasis on 
the fact, that all the organizations, 
however their individual interests and 
methods may differ, have joined ear- 
nestly in the work of the Inter-Urban 
Association, under Mrs. Catt’s leader- 
ship. They have already organized 
the suffrage interest in Greater New 
York to such an extent that the great 
convention in Carnegie Hall, carried 
through with such spirit, and sup- 
ported by such numbers, that it aston- 
ished the whole country. Mrs. Page 
pointed out that suffrage work is now 
entering into the second stage of its 
natural development—that is, the 
political stage. Its work up to the 
last year has been essentially educa- 
tional, but now the form of political 
organization is necessary, and the 
training of political organization is 
necessary. The spectacle of thousands 
of women making such serious prep- 
aration as this, for the full citizen- 
ship that is coming to them is thrill- 
ing, and all the New York papers com- 
mented on the fact that the big con- 
vention audience at Carnegie Hall sat 
undiminished till nearly midnight, 
with no other allurement than the 
business of suffrage organization. 

Mrs. Page recommended that the 
Massachusetts Association should join 
with the Boston Association in work- 
ing to develop the same plan for ward 
organization which New York City 
has started so vigorously. The Bos- 
ton Association has already appointed 
a working committee for this purpose, 
and representatives of the Roxbury, 
East Boston and Winthrop Leagues 
were enthusiastic in their approval of 
the plan and their willingness to work 
for it. And it is hoped that before 
another year is done, that all the large 
centres in Massachusetts like Spring- 
field, Lowell and Worcester, will have 
the same work well established. 





Virginia. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia is growing rapidly, and a num- 
ber of Richmond men have become 
members. Miss Laura B. Clay of Lex- 
ington, Ky., lately addressed the 
league at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
S. Dabney Crenshaw, in Richmond. 





New York. 





Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. William Cum- 
mings Story and Mrs. William C. 
Gannett of Rochester have been add- 
ed to the State Legislative Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, in her ad- 
dress at the hearing before Gov. 
Hughes, showed clearly how insecure 
all partial gains are until women ob- 
tain the full franchise. She said: 

Mrs. Crossett’s Address. 


As President of the New York 
State W. S. A., I thank you for giv- 
ing us this opportunity to explain 
why we wish the further extension of 
the franchise to women. We wish it 
not only because we desire the com- 
plete rights of citizenship, but also 
to protect us in the rights we already 
possess. 

The School Vote Granted. 

In 1881 was given to the women 
of New York State, living in villages 
and towns, the right to vote for 
school trustees and for raising money 
for school purposes. 
County Vote Declared 

tional. 

In 1892 a law was passed allowing 
women to vote for county schoo] su- 
perintendents, and women voted in 
large numbers. A test case was Car- 
ried to the Court of Appeals, where it 
was decided it was unconstitutional 
for a woman to vote for any county 
officer. Women may serve as county 
school superintendents, and there are 
nine now in New York who are hold- 
ing this office, but women are not al- 
lowed to vote for them. Is this just 
or reasonable? 

Roosevelt’s Advice. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was Governor, 
he advised us to work for a bill to al- 
low tax-paying women in villages to 
vote on special appropriations, and he 
recommended this in his message to 
the Legislature. We had a bill drawn 
up by the Governor’s legal adviser, 
Mr. Lincoln, who favors our cause. 
After three years’ effort, this bill was 
passed, in 1901. Since then women in 
about 900 villages and towns have 
been voting on special appropriations. 


Tax Suffrage Half Nullified. 

In 1907 a vote was taken for the 
third time to build a new schoolhouse 
in Skaneateles. Many women voted 
for it, and the measure was passed. 
Some of the men who were opposed 
claimed that the election was illegal, 
since women could not vote on bond- 
ing issues, because the word “bond” 
was not in the bill. The lower court 


Unconstitu- 





THE CENTURY 


A monthly magazine con- 
taining the BeEsT literature, 
the BEST pictures, the BEST 
articles of travel, exploration, 
science, etc. It has been for 
forty years THE LEADING 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


IN 1910 


@It will have a fine serial 
novel by the popular author 
of “The Divine Fire,” while 
Edith Wharton and scores 
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@ It will have a series of ar- 
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illustrated in color by Jules 
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other color pictures by the 
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of Madame Modjeska, and 
articles on tramping around 
the world. 
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decided against the women, and the 
case has been carried to a_ higher 
court. 

In about twenty of the third-class 
cities the charters contain a clause 
giving women the right to vote on tax 
questions. One of these cities is 
Plattsburgh; but at a late election in 
that city, when an appropriation was 
to be voted upon, the election clerks 
refused to receive the votes of women. 

The State Association worked for 
six years to get a general State law, 
in order that all citizens living in 
third-class cities could vote on appro- 
priations. Gov. Higgins recommended 
this measure. It was passed several 
times in the Assembly; in 1907 it 
passed the Senate, but it was so late 
in the session that all bills had gone 
under special rules and the leader of 
the Senate could not get these rules 
held up in the Assembly long enough 
to have a vote taken on our bill. 

Thus you see that the work of the 
State Association for the past twelve 
years has resulted in little as far as 
regards securing any form of the fran- 
chise beyond the tax vote in towns 
and villages. 

Will Seek Full Suffrage. 

In 1906 we decided that we would 
work for full enfranchisement, so that 
which had already been given to us 
could not be taken away. 

In granting limited school suffrage, 
our Legislature conceded the eligibil- 
ity of women to vote. If it is right for 
women who live in the villages and 
the country to vote for school issues, 
why it is not equally right for women 
who live in the cities? If a woman 
may vote for school trustees, why 
should she not vote for Governor or 
President? The principle is the same. 
An expression of opinion from all the 
citizens in a so-called democracy is 
more to be desired than the expression 
of merely the masculine part of the 
human race. And most women have 
vpinions which they wish to express 
in a direct way. 

Some men also like direct means of 
expression, and for that reason they 
favor Direct Primaries. This is con- 
sidered a step in advance in the prog- 
ress of our democracy. Why should 
there not be progress for women as 
well as for men? 

We only wish for justice. To hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in New 
York State, woman suffrage seems 


just. Members of the Legislature 
should listen to the request of so 
large a part of their constituents. 


Therefore we urge you to recommend 
in your message to the Legislature our 
bill for a constitutional amendment, 
that the question may be submitted to 
the voters of the State. 

The latest accession to the writers’ 
section of the suffrage petition is a 
list of 19 names from the staff of 
Everybody’s magazine, including the 
editor, Mr. John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
and four associate editors. 








A YOUNG ARMENIAN wishes to de 
housework in a family, to earn his 
living while preparing for a course im 
Technology. He has taken freshman 
and sophomore courses at Anatolia 
College, Marsovan. Speaks fairly 
good English, is neat looking and 
pleasant. Address Vahan Calendar, 16 
Temple place, Boston. 





GREAT SUCCESS AT FAIRS 

The Old Woman with One Hundred Pockets 
For information address 

MRS. HENRY COLLINS 


223 Church Street, - Newton, Mass. 
Tel. Newton North 1045-1 
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WHAT GOOD? 





By Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





What good does it do to work— 
To toil from sun to sun, 

To weary one’s self so ruthlessly 
At tasks that are never done? 


What good does it do to plan, 
To say, “Thus will I do, but not so?” 
Fate stalks ’twixt the plan and the 
planner, 
And orders for weal or for woe. 


Wi.at good does it do to try 
To make lives of others 
bright? 
For could we make sun or make sky, 
Each sees but with his own sight. 


more 


What good does it do, I wonder, 
To love and wait and yearn,— 
To bear the pain and smile the 
while,— 
To live and suffer and learn? 


What good does anything do? 
Canst answer for me, my brother? 
Nay, none may answer for me, 
Nor I for any other. 


And yet I know that somehow 
Work is better than play; 

And I'd rather be tired from doing 
Than idling all the day. 


And I'd rather plan to do nobly, 
Though Fate may make me do 
wrong; 
And rather than think of self only 
I'd sing for others a song. 


And I'd rather live and suffer 
And wait and sorrow and yearn, 
Than never to feel the heartache 
Of the great world through me 
burn. 


No, none can answer for me, 
And I can answer for none; 

Of the good that anything does, 
Of the good that anything’s done. 


But I think I know why we faint not, 
Why we keep to the open road; 
Why light streams into dark places, 
Why we struggle along with the 

load. 


It’s because of that wonderful Some- 
thing 
Which sees in each cloud above 
The lining of gold or of silver— 
Blest Hope, that is born of Love; 


Not the little love of one for one 
That answers to Passion’s call, 
But that mighty forcee—diviner thing— 
The Love of Each for All. 
—The Woman Citizen. 








THE CIVIC ADVENT OF WOMEN. 





More than one purpose has been 
served by the strike of working wo- 
men in New York who make shirt 
waists, and against whom the police 
authorities are discriminating insol- 
ently and lawlessly. It has shown a 
good many people that, after all, we 
do not live under a government of im- 
partial law, as some of us fondly 
boast. The action of the police au- 
thorities when they discovered that 
they had caught a rich woman in the 
net they had spread for a poor one 
was a revelation to many an honest- 
minded woman of wealth. It has had 
the effect, too, of intensifying the 
equal suffrage movement by lifting it 
high above the level of a feminine fad 
and making it an obvious civic neces- 
sity. 

Inhumanity to Women. 

The importance of the direct influ- 
ence of women in civic affairs could 
not have been better demonstrated 
than it has been in the course of that 
shirt-waist makers’ strike. Not only 
has this strike exposed the police au- 
thorities as in collusion with employ- 
ers who, because “business is_ busi- 
ness,” mercilessly degrade working 
women, but its police court incidents 
have exposed the inhumanity that pre- 
vails in those “poor man’s ” courts— 
a wretched inhumanity of which well- 
to-do men have long been cognizant, 
but of which well-to-do women have 
until now been decently—oh, so very 
decently—ignorant. 


A “Grist of Misery.” 

One of the notable occurrences of 
the strike in this respect is the awful 
revelation it has made to Mrs. *‘el- 
mont, to say nothing of the agreeable 
revelation it is making of her. In- 
terested in the cause of overworked 
and underpaid and _ police-hounded 
working girls in this strike, Mrs. Bel- 
mont went to a police court between 
night and dawn to become bail for 
such working girls as had been ar- 
rested for “picketing,” and _ there, 
while waiting six hours for the hop- 
per to grind out its grist of misery, 
she saw sights that may well have 
made her blood run cold with horror 
and hot with indignation. This is 
what she has said about it: 

“During the six hours spent in that 
police court I saw enough to convince 
me and all who were with me beyond 
the smallest doubt of the absolute 





necessity for woman’s suffrage—for 
the direct influence of women over 
judges, jury and policemen, over 
everything and everybody connected 
with the so-called courts of justice. 
A hundredfold was it impressed upon 
me in the cases of the women of the 
streets who were brought before the 
judge. Every woman who sits com- 
placently amidst the comforts of her 
home, or who moves with perfect free- 
dom and independence in her own pro- 
tected social circle, and says, ‘I have 
all the rights I want,’ should spend 
one night in the Jefferson Market 
court. She would then know that there 
are other women who have no rights 
which man or law or society recog- 
nizes. The necessary publicity can- 
not be obtained through the newspa- 
pers. They do not find it profitable 
to give space to experiences affecting 
the strata of society to which the ma- 
jority of the people who come here 
belong. There can be no doubt that 
our police courts are a disgrace to the 
city. It is the duty of the women to 
take up this burden, as well as it is 
the duty of the men to permit the 
women to share such responsibilities. 
The men of this country have become 
so absorbed with business matters 
and money-getting that they have per- 
mitted the social laws to drift into a 
state that will, sooner or later, be- 
come intolerable. The entire social 
structure from the founda- 
tion.” 
Anne Morgan Interested. 


is wrong 


Another woman of the privileged 
classes whose sympathies have been 
uroused through the shirt-waist mak- 
ers’ sirike is Anne Morgan, a daugh 
ter of Pierpont Morgan. What she 
is reported as saying and doing since 
her awakening to the misery in the 
midst of which she lives in luxury is 
indicative of a serious purpose, which 
cannot as a rule be questioned when 
the rich set out to help the working 
poor. Her interest is apparently not 
of the charity-ball order. Charity ball 
sympathizers with the working poor 
do not become strike leaders, as both 
Miss Morgan and Mrs. Belmont have 
done. This is the hopeful sign for 
them. From that point of vantage 
they must soon begin to ask why it is 
that manufacturers fight their em- 
ployees over pitiful questions of 
wages—not merely the _ superficial 
why, but the profound why.—Chicago 
Public. 





PETITIONS. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes as fol- 
lows concerning petitions: 

In the States which are doing their 
own work, I am asking for the return 
of the petitions the end of January. 
This means that they will come to the 
Washington office counted, pasted, 
tied up in rolls of twenty petitions, 
with the exact number written on the 
outside of the roll, or on a tag at- 
tached to it. In the States where the 
work of counting, etc., is to be done 
at the Washington office, I am asking 
that they return the signed petitions 
by January 15. 

In Massachusetts we are doing our 
own tabulating, therefore, we should 
like all the petitions returned to our 
headquarters, 585 Boylston street, by 
January 15. Send us by that time any 
filled or partially filled petitions, with- 
out fail, so that we may bring up our 
sum total to the highest point. 

Mary Hutcheson Page, 


Chairman Board of Directors. 





MISS WRIGHT, NEW ORLEANS’ 
BEST CITIZEN. 





In New Orleans recently a bust of 
Miss Sophie Wright was presented to 
the State of Louisiana by her former 
students. The presentation took 
place at the Home Institute, of which 
Miss Wright is the principal and 
founder. 

Mayor Martin Behrman paid a high 
tribute to Miss Wright. He said: 
“When the strong men of the city of 
New Orleans were unable to do their 
duty in the matter of night schools, 
Miss Wright came forward and start- 
ed the movement which is so success- 
ful today.” 

Governor Jared Y. Sanders, who 
further eulogized Miss Wright, said: 
“The boys and girls who _ received 
their elementary training in Miss 
Wright’s school became the best of 
citizens, as they not alone received 
a good education but their morals 
were on a solid foundation.” 

Notwithstanding the great service 
Miss Wright has rendered her city 
and State, she is denied the ballot, 
which she would use wisely and well. 





THE SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 





That there will be no schools in 
Chicago fifty years from now, is the 
prophecy of Dwight H. Perkins, archi- 
tect of the Chicago school board. Mr. 
Perkins believes that the future 
school buildings will be planted 
forty miles out in the country, where 
the children may have all the advan- 
tages to be gained from fresh air and 
land relationship, and that they will 
be whisked from their homes thither 
and back in pneumatic tubes in a few 
minutes’ time.—The Public. 





WOMEN WHO SUPPORT THEIR 
HUSBANDS. 





Accurate statistics show us that in 
the city of New York there are 25,000 
women who by their own labor sup- 
port their husbands and families. 


Various are the causes which com- 
pel these poor women to take in the 
family that part which by law and 
custom has been assigned to the hus- 
band: the impossibility for the man 
to find work, and the relative facility 
with which the woman finds some- 
thing to do; the sickness of the hus- 
band; and finally, the vagrancy to 
which many men give themselves. 

The curious fact is this: that the 
25,000 women who provide for the 
household needs have not the right to 
vote, for they are not considered 
suited to this important function of 
modern civil life, while their hus- 
bands, who for one reason or another, 
are not able to procure the neces- 
saries of life for themselves and their 
families, have the right to choose the 
legislators and sometimes to be them- 
selves elected. 

And then they say that the “Suf- 
fragettes” are visionaries!—L’Araldo 
Italiano (New York Italian Daily) 
Dec. 28, 1909. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Social hygiene is to be taught in the 
Chicago schools. 





Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, president of 
the Illinois E. S. A., and recording 
secretary of the National, is visiting 
California. 





The Minneapolis News has started a 
column devoted to woman suffrage. 
and invites communications of not 
more than 200 words. 





Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe contrib- 
utes to a recent issue of LaFollette’s 


Magazine (Madison, Wis.) a capital 
article on woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado. 





The International Glove Workers 
Union favors woman suffrage, upon 
the ground that “the ballot for women 
is essential to the economic inde- 
pendence of the working classes. 





The Maryland Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has made the largest gain in 
membership during the past year of 
all the State Associations. Illinois 
comes second, and Kentucky third. 





Despite stormy weather, 355 women 
voted in Aberdeen, S. D., on the propo- 
sition to issue $75,000 for the erection 
of a high school building. The wom- 
an vote was one-fourth of the total 
cast. The proposition was carried ten 
to one. 





Mrs. Clara Laddey, president of the 
New Jersey W. S. A., gratified the 
editor of the Woman’s Journal with a 
unique holiday present—a box of de- 
licious home-made cakes from German 
recipes, some of them moulded in the 
shape of an §, to stand for suffrage. 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is quoted in 
the Delineator as saying in reply to 
the question of what a woman in her 
position needs of the ballot. “Every 
woman needs the ballot. Women like 
me need it to teach us to think of 
other women and to help them.” 





A beautiful portrait of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller of Geneva, N. Y., 
has lately been painted by Elizabeth 
tose. It is an admirable likeness. It 
is entitled “A Christmas Rose,” and 
represents Mrs. Miller wearing Christ- 
mas roses in the lace at her throat. 





There is cause for rejoicing that the 
Pennsylvania courts have sustained 
the validity of the will of Anna T. 
Jeanes, who left much of her large 
fortune to charitable and educational 
institutions. The estate is estimated 
to be worth between $4,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. The will was attacked by 
thirty-six heirs-at-law. 





Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont has 
leased a three-story dwelling at 84 
East 114th street, New York, for a 


woman suffrage settlement house. It 
will be used for suffrage meetings 
and educational work and training. 
Miss Nettie Podell has resigned a po- 
sition as public school teacher to be- 
come the salaried head of the Bel- 
mont Suffrage Settlement House. 


The most influential among the 
signers of the recent appeal against 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts is 
the son of the only member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts who voted 
for the Fugitive Slave Bill. We do 








not give his name, because the son is 
not to blame for his father’s fault, and 
is ashamed of it now—as his de- 
scendants will some day be ashamed 
of his having signed the appeal 
against equal rights for women. 


In Milwaukee within the last six 
years the grade teachers have had an 
increase of salary from $600 to $960, 
or sixty per cent.; the eighth grade 
and special teachers from $800 to 
$1,020; the principals from $1,700 to 
$2,400, and in the increase the sala- 
ries have been harmonized. To make 
this advance the State had to allow 
an increased millage for salaries from 
three and one-half mills to four mills 
and after next year it is to be four- 
and-one-half mills. There is a half 
mill for schoolhouse improvements 
and a half mill for the trade schools. 
New schoolhouses are always built 
through the issuance of bonds. 


The Maiden Lane Savings Bank of 
New York City has.for some time em- 
ployed two young women as tellers, 
and in a circular just issued, the offi- 
cials of the bank commend them for 
the efficiency, accuracy and general 
excellence of their work. One of the 
women serves as receiving and the 
other as paying teller, and the circu- 
lar says both young women always 
are pleasant to those who use the 
bank and are extremely punctual. 
Since they have been in office no 
shortage of cash has been found. Be- 
sides, the young women readily detect 
any discrepancy in signatures on 
checks, drafts or other commercial 
paper. 





Ernest Poole, writing of the “Vote- 
less Female” in Everybody's for Jan- 
uary, quotes from a girl worker this 
telling statement: “Five years ago 
there were sixty-two men and only 
three of us girls. The boss made us 
work regular sweatshop hours and the 
pay was very bad. So we girls wanted 
to start a union. Well, the sixty-two 


men, being cowards, only grinned. 
, . Now there are only three men 
left. We started our union; we have 


made him let us out every night at 6 
o’clock and raise our wages. And 
now’’—she smiled a cruel, mocking 
smile at the three men in the corner, 
and added sweetly: “We girls are 
so strong we can protect our three 


men. We have shortened their hours, 
too, and raised their wages—poor 
things!” 





At a meeting last. month of the 
Unitarian Alliance of Chicopee, Mass., 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon of Hartford, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association, spoke of the diffi- 
culty the women of her State have 
had in their efforts to get bills passed 
which would reduce the number of 
working hours for women and chil- 
dren, and would take newsgirls off 
the streets of the cities. The bills 
were advocated by the secretary of 
the Consumers’ League and by Miss 
Jones of the Hartford social settle- 
ment. Women appeared before the 
legislative committees in behalf of the 
bills, and one of the legislators re- 
marked, “I wonder what those old 
maids expect they’ll get.” The men 
who make Connecticut’s laws have 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10% «and 24th, at 4 p. m. 











SPEAKERS 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street, New York. 





Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Each 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 








NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 

















State Grangers of California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Washington, and by the 
National Grange. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange also voted to 
recommend its local branches to co- 
operate with the Pennsylvania W. S. 
A. in circulating the national suffrage 
petition. 





HUMOROUS. 





A certain English mayor, at the end 
of his term, was surveying the work 





said that the suffragists can’t get any- | 


thing done for them because they 
“haven’t any money.” 





PELTING MRS. SNOWDEN. 





Mrs. Snowden, at her farewell lec- 
ture in New York, drew a graphic 
picture of the discomforts that suf- 
frage speakers in England have to 
endure. She said: “You have heard 
a great deal about the women throw- 
ing stones. Let me tell you what 
some of the men throw. Men—not 
workingmen, not rough-looking men, 
but students, and divinity students at 
that—have shot peas at me in my 
meetings until blood was on my 
cheeks. They have thrown rotten cab- 
bages at me, stones, rats, mice—noth- 
ing was too bad for them to hurl at 
me. And I am, as I have often been 
obliged to confess, an ultra-respectable 
and non-militant suffragist.” Divinity 
students who would shoot missiles at 
Mrs. Snowden’s charming face until 
it bled must be a kind that we do not 
have in America. 





GRANGERS FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 





The Pennsylvania State Grange at 
its recent annual meeting passed reso- 
lutions in favor of woman suffrage. 
Similar action has been taken by the 





of the year. “I have endeavored,” he 
said, with an air of conscious recti- 
tude, “to administer justice without 
swerving to partiality, on the one 
hand, or impartiality, on the other.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 


A young woman applied to an Eng- 
lish surgeon for a position as nurse 
in his institution. He asked: “Have 
you had any previous experience?” 

She dazzled him with a reassuring 
smile. 

“Experience?” she cried. “I should 
think so. Two of my brothers play 
football, another has tried to cross the 
channel in an aeroplane of his own 
make, mother is a _ suffragette, and 
father keeps a motor car.’—Tit-Bits. 


A teacher was trying to give some 
backward children an idea about na- 
tionality. She wrote on the board, 
“IT am an American.” ‘Now,’ she 
said, “Mary, what are you? Please 
write it on the board.” A long pause 
ensued. “Well,” said the teacher, 
“why don’t you write down what you 
are?” “Please, ma’am,” answered 
Mary. “I’m a Unitarian, but I don’t 
know how to spell it.”—Christian 
Register. 


When Miss Lucy E. Anthony was 
visiting her little nieces last summer, 
she was besought to make a kite. As 
she had made some in her youth 
which had been fairly successful, she 
promised to make one, but, not wish- 
ing to have the children disappointed, 
she expressed doubts as to whether it 
would fly very well. While they were 
working on the kite, a small boy came 
by, selling fly paper. Miss Anthony 
said that they did not wish any. One 
little niece said, “But, Aunt Lucy, if 
you think the kite may not fly, why 
don’t you buy some fly paper, and 
then it surely will?” 





— 





Goods is most attractive. 











q@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
Shopping. All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 
men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 
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